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Do not forget your former leaders, the men who brought 
you God’s message. Remember how they ended their lives 
and imitate their faith —HEBREWS 13: 7. 

(In Goodspeed'’s Translation) 


HERE is one subject that crowds out all other today; Bishop 

Garland has been taken from us. On Ash Wednesday, according 
to the custom of years, a custom that as he liked to recall was only 
departed from twice, he preached for us at the Noonday Service. 
On the first Sunday in Lent he preached in one of his churches. 
On Tuesday he visited a sick clergyman with his usual pastoral 
diligence—(never can I forget how he was at my bedside on the 
very day I arrived from Europe as a sick man, and also on the day 
before my final operation at the Episcopal Hospital)—and then on 
Wednesday, Feb. 25th he himself was laid up in bed, to pass suddenly 
from earth on Sunday, March 1st at 6.25 P. M. What a transition 
it must have been! Ina moment, in the twinkling of an eye—passing 
from this earthly tabernacle to the building of God, the house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens; passing from responsibilities 
and tasks and entering into the reward of faithful service and the joy 
of his Lord. 

It will take time for us to realize the full stature of this able 
bishop and great Christian. His modest demeanor, his silence 
about his own achievements, his self-forgetfulness concealed the 
greatness of his qualities. As the traveler, journeying away from 
Chamounix where Mont Blane is surrounded by many lofty peaks, 
realizes more adequately the supremacy of the monarch of the Alps, 
when the companion peaks sink out of sight, so the magnitude of this 
man, will grow plainer as we journey on and see how enduring was his 
influence and how far reaching were his plans. As the ancients well 
said, Truth is the daughter of time. It will take time to reveal 
the greatness of Bishop Garland. 

Would that we knew more about his early years. I am sure that 
many profitable lessons could be gathered from them. Unfortunately 
our knowledge is meager, for he spoke little of himself and like 
President Eliot of Harvard, (perhaps it is a characteristic of all 
great administrators,) was too much occupied with planning for the 
future to be fond of reminiscences. 

Born in 1866 in Belfast, Ireland, of the sturdy Scotch-Irish 


stock he came to America as a young man, and entered into the iron 
and steel business of Pittsburgh, where his relations, the Olivers, 
were leaders in that industry. His genius for organization, and 
tireless energy soon won recognition and at the age of 21 he was 
manager of the firm and treasurer of a group of smaller concerns of 
a similar nature. He also conducted a lucrative brokerage business 
in steel. His feet were on the high road to being one of the wealthy 
men of that wealthy community. The portals of wealth were open to 
receive him, when like Matthew, sitting at the seat of custom,he was 
summoned by the Master to a higher service. It took no common 
faith and consecration to forsake such brilliant prospects of worldly 
success, and turn to a service where the earthly rewards are usually 
small, and his own peculiar gifts did not seem of the sort to win 
special recognition. But he felt that the Master had need of him, and 
could be trusted to use him. The result showed most strikingly how 
there is room in the Ministry for many kinds of talent. 

Not for twelve years did he reach a sphere where his unusual gifts 
could be adequately exercised. His first charges were difficult and 
struggling parishes. It is true that it often takes more ability to 
succeed in such places than in some great city parish, as it takes 
more skill to navigate the ocean in a skiff than on an ocean liner; 
but the church as well as the world is slow to recognize this. During 
those strenuous years he studied hard as well as organized and 
worked his parishes efficiently. Like all solidly grounded men he 
did not receive his education, he took it. In his case he took it 
from life and from books, as well as from the schools. Some time 
during those early years he managed to pass the Oxford divinity 
examinations. Except brief terms of service in Pittsburgh, Johns- 
town, Penna., and Loraine, Ohio, he spent his whole ministry in the 
diocese of Pennsylvania. At Coatesville, the present Church 
edifice was built during his rectorship. 

In 1903 he became the Assistant Editor of the Church Standard, a 
valuable church paper which under the able editorship of Dr. John 
Fulton, exercised a wide influence; and also became the Secretary of 
this diocese and the righthand man of Bishop Whitaker. Bishop 
Mackay-Smith did not hestitate to pronounce him the ablest 
secretary the diocese ever had. He was eventually promoted to be 
the Secretary of the 3rd Missionary district which corresponded with 
the present province of Washington. Always greatly interested in 
the missionary work of the Church, he threw himself into the tasks of 
his office with such zeal and efficiency that when in consequence of 
the ill-health of Bishop Mackay-Smith, it was decided in 1911 to 
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elect a suffragan, as well as a coadjutor-bishop, he was elected 
suffragan on the first ballot—a prompt decision in his favor on the 
part of the people among whom he had labored, that gave him 
peculiar gratification. 

The office of suffragan is a new experiment in our land, though 
it has long existed in England. It has some peculiarities that 
decided Bishop Garland that he would never ask any man to occupy 
it; that, if he needed help, it should be rendered by a coadjutor. 
It is certainly anomalous that the holder of such exalted rank should 
be inferior even to a rector in definite authority protected by canon. 
On the other hand there is something to be said in favor of a class 
of bishops who can accept election to another diocese and can be 
tested before being made the permanent head of a diocese,—Their 
exclusion from votingin the House of Bishops is, I think, an inexcusable 
slight and I do not wonder that Bishop Garland felt it keenly. He 
led the fight for a change that was unfortunately unsuccessful. 
The position was new, and there were no precedents to make it 
easier. To a man of Bishop Garland’s powers of initiative its 
limitations of authority must have been very irksome. Neverthe- 
less he discharged its tasks so efficiently, that he was elected by 
the House of Bishops to the missionary bishopric of Utah. His 
value to the diocese was so manifest that strong pressure was put 
upon him to remain and he decided to stick to his trying job. 

As we look back it seems strange, that there should have been 
a moment’s hesitation about ‘his election to be our Diocesan when 
Bishop Rhinelander’s ill health led to his resignation, for he had just 
the gifts of organization and initiative that the diocese needed—But 
it is an old story that the prophet is not readily recognized in his 
own country. In this case, however, a large majority of the clergy, 
the class that knew him best, were clear that he was the right man for 
the place and to this opinion they brought over a majority of the 
parishes. To his great gratification he was again elected at the 
first ballot, a compliment whose greatness can only be appreciated by 
those who know the troubled history of episcopal elections in this 
diocese since the days of Bishop White, the only other bishop of 
Pennsylvania elected on the first ballot. 

Coming to the leadership of the diocese with this unexampled 
wealth of experience in diocesan conditions and problems, and enjoy- 
ing the hearty support of all schools of thought in the Church, 
Bishop Garland was able to inaugurate a new diocesan era. 

While still a suffragan he had been one of the leaders in coordina- 
tion of the city’s charities in the Welfare Society; he now coordinated 
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all the work of the diocese. All of this is known to some of you, 
and some of it is known to all of you. But it is well that we should 
recapitulate it briefly. His energy and initiative were felt, not 
only in the diocese but throughout the whole Church; beginning with 
the enlarged equipment of our Divinity School, extending to the 
needs of Japan devastated by earthquake and reaching its climax in 
a great diocesan Campaign in behalf of our charities and missions, 
that raised over $2,000,000. Wonderful was the progress in his all- 
too-brief episcopate, (speaking after the manner of men) of seven years. 

Such results could not be accomplished without some friction, but 
they would have been absolutely impossible if there had not been 
general and wide-spread confidence in the soundness of his plans and in 
the justice and efficiency of his administration. 

He had one of the supreme characteristics of a great ruler in his 
great sense of justice. He was both fair and accurate. He re- 
membered what he promised and fulfilled his engagements to the 
letter. The newspapers are mistaken in saying that he belonged to no 
school in the Church. He was distinctly of the school of White and 
not of the school of Seabury. He had no desire to restore medieval- 
ism and was friendly to scholarship and Liberal thought; But he did 
not seek to help on his own school of thought by partiality in ad- 
ministration. Truth must win converts by its own might, so far as 
he was concerned, and not by episcopal authority. As a chairman 
must preside without partiality, so he held a bishop must administer 
without favoritism. He stood aloof from party in his administration 
and so enjoyed the support of all parties. 

Nowhere was the beauty of his Christian character more manifest 
than in his patience. He was wonderfully forbearing. No one can 
rule without seeing much of the self-will, pettishness, self-seeking 
and unreasonableness of mankind. But where irritable Carlyle 
would have cried out “Mostly fools’”—Bishop Garland would only 
say “If we could understand their circumstances perhaps their 
conduct would seem more justifiable.” He abounded in excuses for 
others, and never from the height of his own efficiency spoke con- 
temptuously of the less gifted. One of his most obvious traits was 
his freedom from asumption, his manifest sincerity. He never pre- 
tended to be what he was not or to know what he did not know. 
The result was his extraordinary thoroughness and dependability. 

I never sat on a board with him where he was not the best informed 
man at the table on the subject under discussion, or the man most 
keenly alive to the limits of his knowledge and the most alert to 
learn. This thoroughness in what he knew and openness to new 
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knowledge made him a real leader. Conjoined with it was high cour- 
age. His combination of courage and patience was signally displayed 
in his behavior during those trying days when man after man de- 
clined the coadjutor-bishopric of this diocese and that high office 
was offered around most injudiciously. Of course the Bishop knew 
that the situation was being badly handled. No Board of Trustees of 
a college would allow the presidency of a college to be batted about 
in that fashion. It is an absurd relic of medievalism to hold that 
no man can rightly be asked whether he would accept an episcopate, 
before it is authoritatively offered him. Men jealous of the prestige 
of the bishopric should not allow themselves to be nominated, 
if there are private reasons or parish considerations that will make 
them refuse. They owe such frankness to the Church. Their 
friends ought to ascertain their minds before nominating them. It was 
miserable management to inflict such indignities on this great diocese 
and to raise suspicions that there were hidden reefs in our placid sea, 
or treacherous quicksands for landers on our pleasant shores. But 
if the crew were ill-advised, the captain knew the right course. 
Urged on all sides to give up the whole matter and be content with 
temporary episcopal helpers he pushed on to a decision. When at 
last Bishop Taitt was elected the instant relief that was felt made 
it manifest to everyone that Bishop Garland had been right and that 
nothing would have been gained by delay. No one who heard Bishop 
Taitt in his remarks at the Clerical Brotherhood on the Monday after 
Bishop Garland’s death can forget the glowing and heartfelt testi- 
mony he bore to the cordiality with which Bishop Garland welcomed 
him to the coadjutorship and the generous consideration with which 
he uniformly treated him. 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of Bishop Garland through 
all that muddle was his patience and magnimity and I should have 
turned to his attitude on two social or political questions for the proofs 
of his courage. For he took a lively interest in public questions, 
as Governor Pinchot has testified in a letter that I am permitted 
to quote. “I knew Bishop Garland intimately for many years,” 
writes the Governor, ‘‘and for that reason I can say in all sincerity 
that I have never known a man whose religion was more practical 
—whose services to humanity were more beneficial—he was no 
mere cumberer of the earth. He was constantly seeking avenues 
in which to be useful, and constantly finding them.” 

Sometimes, however, these avenues led him into positions that 
required unusual courage and decision. Not long after he had become 
our bishop a resolution was offered in the Diocesan Convention on the 
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subject of obedience to the 18th Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, that amendment which has aroused all the passions 
that gather so quickly about a subject which, like slavery in its day, 
involves so many considerations of constitutional law, economics, 
social welfare and ethics. There has always been a large element in 
the Episcopal Church, that believes that the Church ought to pass by 
on the other side, when confronted with Civilization lying wounded 
and half dead either from liquor interests or corrupt politics or con- 
scienceless Capitalism. ‘Such a question must be tabled, before it 
can be discussed,” was whispered around as the right policy; “Why 
should obedience to this amendment be stressed more than to any 
other amendment?” So as soon as a resolution pointing out the duty 
of obedience to this amendment was offered a venerable layman of the 
highest social standing and of unimpeachable loyalty to our Church 
moved to lay it on the table. With his usual foresight Bishop Garland 
had foreseen that this motion would be made and as a good parlia- 
mentarian had studied the law on the subject carefully. He pointed 
out, at once, that it was a fundamental principle of our Church’s 
government that freedom of debate should be preserved, and that 
the best parliamentary authorities were of the opinion that while 
it was quite proper to offer this undebatable motion, if the purpose 
was to allow some other question the right-of-way and then take 
up from the table the postponed matter; it was an abuse of the 
motion to use it to shut off all debate. As it was evident that 
this was the purpose of the present motion, he ruled it “out of order. ” 
It was a truly courageous decision, for feeling ran high. I believe 
that it was also a most statesmanlike decision. The proper way to 
defeat a measure is to vote it down, not to stifle discussion. In that 
case, it was realized that it was impossible for a Convention of the 
Church to vote down a resolution asserting the duty of a Christian to 
obey the civil authorities. 

Another instance of high moral courage was his stand in favor 
of a constitutional amendment that would enable the Federal 
Government to control Child Labor. If there was strong feeling in 
influential quarters against prohibition, even fiercer was the opposi- 
tion to this proposed amendment. The State Society for the Pro- 
tection of Children found its supporters so hostile, that it practically 
abandoned the fight. If it had not been for the Women’s organiza- 
tion the case would have gone by default against the amendment in 
Pennsylvania. The usual cry was raised—the same cry that was 
heard when Shaftesbury inaugurated his beneficent crusade to protect 
children in mines and factories—that anything was better for 
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children than starvation. All the old fallacies, confuted so often both 
by reason and experience, were trotted out. But Bishop Garland 
never faltered. He spoke out clearly and unmistakably; He was in 
favor of protecting the children from the greed of the employers and 
the weakness and cupidity of their parents. The children of the 
nation are a national responsibility and should be nationally pro- 
tected. He did not care for theories of the distribution of authority 
between state and federal Government that protected the ex- 
ploitation of helpless youth. Personally I am convinced that he was 
right. I know that you will agree with me that, whether right or 
wrong, he was certainly brave. 

It is easy enought for a man, who sits on the side-lines, to judge 
dispassionately and without prejudice and speak out boldly, but 
it is no easy matter for one who is seeking to achieve definite objects, 
to equip hospitals and orphanages and homes of relief of all sorts, 
to come out frankly for causes that are unpopular with the very 
people from whom he must get most of the money for his benevolent 
enterprises. It is to the credit of the rich people of the diocese, 
that they honored him for his courage and did not withhold their 
support from his philanthropic and missionary schemes. After 
all in spite of oppositions of opinion, Christian people at heart 
want to help the unfortunate and to do right. 

His qualities of leadership were soon realized by the whole 
church. He was always a missionary in spirit, deeply concerned 
about the prodigals, even when suffragan-bishop not shrinking from 
street-preaching in the haunts of vice, and bringing to his own home 
a discharged criminal to give him another chance. He did not turn 
to administrative tasks because he had no taste for personal work. 
His humility and freedom from assumption enabled him to speak 
heart to heart with his fellow-men. 

Zeal for Missions animated his administration as Livingstone’s 
missionary ardor led to his explorations. With the great bishop 
as well as the great explorer, the spiritual motive was supreme. 
He did not inaugurate those campaigns for money because he found in 
such endeavor a congenial field for the exercise of his abilities—he 
was seeking to build up.the Kingdom of God. His spirituality was 
not divorced from his work,—manifested in posture, or phrases, or 
emotional outpourings,—but was the mainspring of all his activities. 
When outworn by the herculean labor of directing single-handed for 
five years a diocese that had required for many years the services 
of two bishops, and with inaugurating manifold new activites, he 
sought a much needed rest, his interest in the missionary work of 
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the Church took him to the Pacific ocean, to Honolulu and the far 
East and carried him to Jerusalem, where he was one of the six canons 
of the Cathedral of St. George. 

He was more occupied with the progress of the Kingdom of God 
than with monuments of ancient civilizations or shrines of outworn 
faiths. The interests of humanity and of the Church of God were 
his chief concerns. 

Not content with high ideals he knew the value of definite in- 
formation and the importance of implementing visions by definite 
programmes. No one did more to restore the financial methods of 
the general church to sanity. He insisted at the risk of misunder- 
standing and unpopularity on basing the budget on previous expendi- 
tures, and not upon bureaucratic aspirations. 

Without the adventitious aid of imposing presence, or the glory 
of glamorous words, he became by the wisdom of his councils, and the 
cogency of his arguments one of the leading statesmen of our church. 
Greatly will he be missed in our National Council. But the loss 
there will be as nothing to the loss to this diocese. 

He was a leader, who knew how to enlist the loyalty of his follow- 
ers by respecting their rights. One of the great problems in connec- 
tion with the Historic Episcopate is the question of the undefined 
rights that have gathered around the office and some believe to be 
inherent in it by divine appointment. He was entirely at one with 
me in his conviction that the authority of a bishop must be exercised 
in conformity with and obedience to our Constitutions, Canons and 
Rubrics. On one occasion, when some canon was being proposed, I 
suggested some modification explaining that I was particularly zealous 
for constitutional rather than personal rule. “Not more so than I am” 
he interjected. His conduct of his office bore out his claim. No 
one could hurt his feelings by pointing out the law; to govern accord- 
ing to law was his supreme desire. 

Time will only make plainer, I believe, the unique blessing that 
Pennsylvania enjoyed in a bishop so energetic, so full of initiative and 
executive ability, and yet so considerate of the rights of others. 

The truth of the matter is, we had in Bishop Garland a saint. 
Many are so much accustomed to think of saints as sentimentalists 
and impractical visionaries that they failed to appreciate the saint- 
hood of this great doer of the word. Seeing him immersed in details 
their eyes were holden from seeing the spirit in which he was handling 
them. To some of us the veil was lifted when we noted the patient 
courage and magnanimity with which he bore himself in those trying 
days when this great diocese was being flouted and misunderstood 
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and his own wonderful gift for working with others and entrusting 
to others responsibility was not only unappreciated but even denied. 
In those trying hours his steadfast faith that God rules and overrules 
shone out like a beacon-fire that burns the brighter the harder the 
wind blows. 

He never explained or complained but, like the Palinurus that he 
was held his rudder firm and guided the vessel in the right course. 


O well for him whose faith is strong; 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long; 

He suffers, but he cannot suffer wrong 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock 
Nor all calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock 

That compass’d round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest—buffeted, citadel-crown’d. 


Some light is thrown on the mystery of this chequered scene 
by the revelations of character brought out by such crises. 

Some people arè carried through such trying experiences with 
equanimity because their skins are thick and their conceit is colossal. 
But Bishop Garland’s fortitude was not of that kind. He felt 
keenly and deeply. The eminent specialist who treated him in 
Lausanne after his illness in Beirut said that he had never seen a 
more sensitive organism. Though highly placed in the Church, 
he never displayed any undue pride of opinion or exalted views of 
himself. This humility was the secret of his thoroughness and his 
friendliness. His wisdom was the wisdom of humility. It was his 
basic characteristic, and must have made it harder for him to persist 
in his own plans when he was not only opposed, but also misunder- 
stood. The real secret of his strength was his piety; he took coun- 
sel with God. 

Lest my judgment should be misled by the strong personal 
friendship which subsisted between us for so many years and steadily 
grew stronger,—a friendship that is grateful to recall he generously 
expressed on the celebration of my twenty-fifth anniversary in 
this church last November,—I asked a discerning minister of 
another church, a fellow member with Bishop Garland and myself 
in a clerical club, to let me know how Bishop Garland impressed 
those outside of our church. I cannot forbear quoting his estimate: 
“Bishop Garland was first a disciple of Christ before he was a bishop, 
therefore his authority was tempered and controlled by the law of 
humility and service.” 


“He was a man before he was an ecclesiastic, therefore the formal, 
pedantic and artificial never separated him from the human and the 
natural.” 

“ His mind was notable for its clarity, exactness and comprehen- 
siveness, therefore he grasped true values and saw realities. He 
never confused the vital with the means of its realization.” 

“He was as much beloved and honored by the ministers of other 
communions as by his own, for the reason that he mingled with them 
on terms of equality and in mutual fraternity and regard, being 
hospitable to differences and ready to acknowledge excellences in 
any quarter.” 

“Tf the thought and spirit of Bishop Garland were universal, the 
unity of the Church would be an accomplished fact, a living and 
effective reality, awaiting only the adjustments of ecclesiastical 
machinery.”’ 

In these admirable sentences Dr. Hill undoubtedly expresses the 
sentiments of the Protestant Ministers of Philadelphia. 

It was an absurd caption in one of the daily papers to refer to 
Bishop Garland as a prelate. There was nothing prelatical about 
him. There was never the slightest trace of pomposity or self- 
importance in his bearing. In simplicity, kindliness and friendli- 
ness he was the very model of a Christian bishop. 

Never in my day has Pennsylvania had a bishop who came closer 
to the hearts of the people as a man, as a citizen and as a New Testa- 
ment bishop. 

How good it has been to have such a chief! What a gracious 
gift of God he was to this diocese! Who can forget the thrill of 
those great campaigns, and of the spirit of cooperation which he 
awoke—How the variousschools of thought forgot their theological and 
ecclesiastical differences and worked together to equip better our 
school of the prophets, to bind the nations closer together in amity 
and show our brotherhood with men of a darker skin by aiding de- 
vastated Japan, and above all in our great campaign to help those 
who were needy and ready to perish at our own doors and could not 
hope for any help if this great diocese disregarded their needs. With 
what a clarion voice he summoned us to our tasks, with what com- 
plete mastery he explained the scheme. How he shamed us out of 
our supineness, so that the lawyer left his cases, the business man his 
desk, the banker his finances, the rector his parish, the self-engrossed 
awoke to new interests, and the diocese put forth all its strength 
in an unexampled effort. Who can forget how he organized the 
women and how they responded to his call. 
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Thanks be to God for the priceless gift of such a life and example. 

Profoundly do we sympathize with his bereaved wife, so dear to 
us for his sake and her own, who was bound to him in such a close 
oneness of heart and interest, who divided all his cares by her sym- 
pathy and multiplied all his pleasures by her joy in them, who 
stood by him so staunchly in those uncomplaining hours of sickness 
in a far country, when with characteristic unselfishness he refused 
to let the people at home be troubled by the news of the grievous 
nature of his illness; who in her solicitude to carry out his wishes 
has risen so heroically and self-forgetfully above her own grief. 


“Break not, O woman’s heart but still endure 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone beside thee.” 


May God comfort and sustain her. And may God bless this bereaved 
diocese, and our devoted Bishop Taitt, who has so largely commended 
himself to our affections and loyalty. 

God buries the workman; but he carries on the work; Strange 
as it may seem, he often carries on the work by burying the workman; 
and when the body lies mouldering in the grave, the soul goes march- 
ing on. So may it be with Bishop Thomas James Garland. So I 
am sure he would have it. Here this morning, as we mourn for him 
and give thanks for his life, let us resolve to follow his example in 
lives more loyal to God, more loving, more courageously devoted to 
the furtherance of the Kingdom. 

Now to the King, Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, the King of 
Saints and the Hope of Sinners, the Only Wise God and our Saviour 
be honor and glory and thanksgiving and praise for ever and ever. 
Amen and Amen. 
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